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An  Appeal:  Moral  Imagination  for  Bosnia 


On  May  21,  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  and  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  joined  in  an  appeal*  to  President 
Clinton  to  take  strong,  multilateral,  nonviolent 
measures  to  stop  the  killing  and  to  help  resolve  the 
conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

“President  Clinton,  we  stand  for  peaceful 
means  to  resolve  the  complex  conflict  in 
Bosnia,  not  military  means.  We  appeal  to 
you  to  lead  the  world  to  exercise  moral 
imagination  and  creativity  in  place  of  the 
immorality  of  violence  and  destruction.” 

Among  our  recommended  actions  were: 

1.  Moral  Imagination  .  is  called  for  in  the 
search  for  peace.  Symbolic  acts  of  interreligious 
understanding,  creative  uses  of  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  to  the  region,  continuous  visits  of 
teams  of  political  and  religious  leaders — actions 
like  these  can  be  stimulated  and  supported  by  your 
good  offices  and  your  example.  We  and  other  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  are  ready  to  think 
with  you  and  to  engage  in  such  activities.” 

2.  Cooperation  with  Europe  is  necessary.  “We 
suggest  that  the  U.S.  join  fully  with  the  Europeans 
as  they  proceed  with  the  peace  process  for  the 
Balkans.  No  lasting  solution  can  be  imposed  from 
outside,  although  any  lasting  solution  must  be 
facilitated  by  the  UN.  The  U.S.  should  play  an 
appropriate  role  within  the  UN,  along  with  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  other  countries.” 

*See  FCNL  document  L-396-FOR. 


3.  U,S,  Support  for  UN  Peacekeeping,  “  In 

order  to  participate  in  the  UN  with  integrity,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  U.S.  must  pay  its  outstanding 
dues  and  arrearages  for  UN  peacekeeping  and  UN 
administrative  functions — $320.8  million  and  $549 
million  respectively.” 

4.  Keep  the  Peace  Process  Alive:  “  . . .  Even  in 
the  face  of  rejection  of  the  Vance-0  wen  plan  by  the 
Bosnian  Serbs’  referendum,  the  U.S.  should  not 
abandon  the  Vance-Owen  peace  process”  Keeping 
that  framework  for  negotiations  alive,  and  “seeking 
new  steps  to  take  as  the  way  opens  is  the  kind  of 
painstaking  diplomatic  and  political  labor  that  will 
bring  peace  into  this  troubled  part  of  the  world.” 

5.  Containing  the  Conflict.  “  . . .  Rapid  steps 
should  be  taken  to  contain  the  armed  conflict  and 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  fighting  across  borders  into 
areas  like  Kosovo  and  Macedonia.” 

6.  Promoting  Understanding,  “Help  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  understand  the  U.S.  role  in  the  world  in 
more  global  terms.  The  U.S.  has  little  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  current  situation  in  former  Yugoslavia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  has  much  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  shares  guilt  for  the  situations  in  Angola, 
Central  America,  Haiti,  and  Cambodia  (to  name  a 
few  areas  of  armed  conflict).  Whatever  peacekeep¬ 
ing/peacemaking  commitments  the  U.S.  under¬ 
takes  in  former  Yugoslavia,  it  should  be  capable  of 
supporting  similarly  elsewhere.  We  cannot  express 
moral  outrage  at  the  situation  in  Yugoslavia  and 
demand  strong  action  there  while  at  the  same  time 
closing  our  eyes  to  U.S.  responsibility  for  what  is 
happening  as  a  consequence  of  U.S.  Cold  War 
activities.” 
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The  New  Shape  of  Economic  Conversion 


The  concept  of  economic  conversion  has  undergone 
a  sea  change  since  the  days  when  peace  activists 
tried  to  convince  submarine  manufacturers  to 
switch  to  building  rail  cars  and  refrigerators. 

Today  conversion  must  be  approached  both  within 
the  broad  context  of  the  whole  U.S.  economy  and 
the  federal  budget  and,  locally,  by  looking  at  an 
entire  community,  not  just  certain  industries. 

The  geopolitical  and  economic  forces  leading  to  the 
downsizing  of  military  industries  are  well  known. 
But  converting  such  industries  to  civilian  enter¬ 
prises  doesn’t  necessarily  follow.  Indeed,  in  the 
past  two  years,  the  strategy  of  major  military 
contractors  has  been  to  lobby  for  as  much  business 
as  they  can  get  from  the  Pentagon  and  from  foreign 
arms  sales,  and  when  they  can  get  no  more,  simply 
to  close  factories,  lay  off  workers,  and  stay  lean  and 
efficient.  Though  this  strategy  may  assure  the 
survival  of  major  corporations,  it  can  demolish  the 
chances  of  small  subcontractors,  and  devastate  the 
livelihood  of  surrounding  communities. 

Conversion  needs  to  be  understood  as  a  pro¬ 
cess  for  encouraging  the  creation  and  growth 
of  other,  alternative  businesses,  both  nation¬ 
ally  and  within  local  communities.  That 
means  attention  to  the  overall  economy,  and  is  one 
reason  why  FCNL  has  worked  hard  on  federal 
budget  priorities  and  an  economic  stimulus  pack¬ 
age. 

Even  in  a  healthy  economy,  many  local  communi¬ 
ties  will  still  suffer  for  some  time  because  of  base 
and  plant  closings  or  layoffs.  Advance  planning  to 
diversify  the  area’s  economic  base  is  critical,  and  it 
must  involve  the  whole  community,  not  just  one 
plant’s  management  and  workers.  Modest  aid  for 
such  planning  was  included  in  last  year’s  defense 
authorization  bill.  Congress  should  increase  the 
funds  for  such  assistance  this  year,  and  shift  re¬ 
sponsibility  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sen.  Barbara  Boxer  CA  has  introduced  S.  850,  a 
bill  to  establish,  in  the  Commerce  Department, 
an  Office  of  Economic  Conversion  to  serve  as  a 
central  information  clearinghouse.  It  would  help 
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workers,  communities,  and  businesses  find  their 
way  through  the  maze  of  adjustment  assistance 
programs,  by  providing  extensive  databases  and 
user-friendly  access.  In  the  House,  Rep.  Tim 
Valentine  NC  has  introduced  H.R.  820.  Among 
other  things,  it  would  create  a  nationwide  manu¬ 
facturing  “extension  service,”  support  research  and 
training  in  manufacturing  engineering,  and  sup¬ 
port  the  development  of  critical  technologies  for 
civilian  purposes.  Both  bills  deserve  favorable 
attention. 

Your  Input  Is  Invited 

Meanwhile,  many  local  communities  and  some 
states  are  seeking  their  own  solutions.  FCNL 
solicits  information  from  our  readers  about  realistic 
current  efforts,  large  or  small,  to  diversify  the 
economies  of  militarily-dependent  communities,  to 
help  small  businesses  find  non-“defense”  markets, 
and  to  help  families  and  individuals  make  the 
transition  to  civilian-oriented  employment.  We’d 
like  to  know  about  projects  actually  under  way  or 
approved,  as  well  as  plans  on  the  drawing  board. 
Please  send  your  information,  citing  sources  for 
verification,  to:  FCNL  Newsletter  I  Economic  Con¬ 
version,  at  the  FCNL  office. 

For  background  material  on  this  subject,  see  the 
documents  list  on  page  7. 
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. . .  And  Justice  for  All 


Native  American  reservations  are  governed  by 
federal  law  and  tribal  law.  In  1934,  Congress 
passed  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  (IRA),  re¬ 
quiring  tribes  to  form  tribal  governments  and  write 
constitutions.  Many  tribal  governments  estab¬ 
lished  court  systems  under  the  IRA.  Currently 
there  are  133  tribal  courts  and  22  Courts  of  Indian 
Offenses  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA).  Tribes  that  maintained  traditional  systems 
of  dispute  resolution  do  not  receive  funding  from 
the  BIA. 

Funding  for  tribal  courts  has  consistently  been 
inadequate  to  support  the  full  range  of  services 
provided  by  tribal  justice  systems.  These  services 
include  personnel  and  administrative  costs  as  well 
as  probation  services,  child  counselors,  and  the 
development  of  specialized  law  libraries  and  legal 
research  capacities.  Nor  has  funding  been  sufii- 
cient  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  case  loads  of 
tribal  courts,  or  with  the  increasing  number  of 
tribes  wanting  to  develop  tribal  justice  systems. 
Because  the  money  made  available  to  tribes 
through  the  BIA  is  based  on  historic  funding  levels 
rather  than  on  need,  the  amount  for  tribal  justice 
systems  has  not  increased  significantly  over  the 
years. 

In  the  102nd  Congress,  legislation  was  introduced 
and  passed  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  address 
these  concerns.  Although  the  bills  differed,  they 
both  sought  to  survey  existing  tribal  court  systems, 
make  a  set  of  recommendations,  and  address  the 
funding  problem.  Hearings  on  the  legislation 
recorded  the  concerns  of  some  Native  Americans, 
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but  the  102nd  Congress  ended  before  a  compromise 
could  be  reached. 

Senator  McCain  AZ  and  Representative  Richardson 
NM  have  introduced  legislation  in  this  Congress. 
The  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act,  S.  521  and  H.R. 

1268,  would,  among  other  things,  provide  addi¬ 
tional  federal  assistance  to  tribal  court  systems. 
The  bills  differ  slightly  but  would  achieve  the  same 
goal. 

Both  bills  would  elevate  the  BIA’s  Branch  of  Judi¬ 
cial  Services  to  the  level  of  “Office.”  This  Office  of 
Tribal  Justice  Support  would  perform  the  current 
duties  of  the  Branch,  and  also  assist  tribes  in 
developing  and  continuing  tribal  justice  systems, 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  needs  of  tribal  justice 
systems,  and  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  to  conduct 
research. 

Both  bills  would  also  give  tribes  the  option  of 
entering  or  not  entering  into  Tribal  Judicial  Con¬ 
ferences.  Judicial  conferences  draft  court  policies, 
identify  needs  and  priorities,  and  work  with  Con¬ 
gress.  Conferences  would  be  treated  as  tribal 
organizations  and  not  federal  entities.  Senator 
McCain’s  bill  contains  more  explicit  safeguards  for 
tribal  sovereignty. 

At  hearings  held  on  both  bills  in  April,  witnesses 
representing  tribes  linked  tribal  courts  to  tribal 
sovereignty.  The  tribes  agreed  that  the  two  prob¬ 
lems  hindering  the  development  of  tribal  court 
systems  were  insufficient  funding  and  the  lack  of 
accountability  for  tribal  courts  within  the  BIA. 

Most  witnesses  agreed  that  both  bills  were  flexible 
and  were  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Tribal 
recommendations  stressed  the  need  for  BIA  ac¬ 
countability,  the  need  to  explicitly  include  tradi¬ 
tional  dispute  resolution  practices  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill,  the  need  for  equitable  and  fair 
funding,  the  importance  of  tribal  participation  in 
all  areas  the  legislation  addresses,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  protecting  tribal  sovereignty. 


CORRECTION;  In  FCNL’s  May  ’93  Newsletter ^  on  page 
3,  the  amount  requested  for  Star  Wars  (SDI)  should 
have  read  $3.8  billion,  not  $2.8  billion.  Also,  the  D-5 
missile  is  the  same  as  the  Trident  II  missile.  FCNL 
regrets  the  errors. 
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Demilitarizing  Foreign  Aid 


The  world  has  changed  dramatically  since  U.S. 

foreign  assistance  programs  were  first  developed  in 

the  years  following  World  War  11.  The  end  of  the 

Cold  War,  coupled  with  a  weak  domestic  economy, 

has  led  Congress  and  the  Clinton  administration  to 

reevaluate  foreign  aid  programs  and  to  begin  a 

rewrite  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

Act.  FCNL  is  taking  advantage  of 

this  unprecedented  opportunity  to 

advocate  real  changes  in  foreign 

aid  priorities  away  from  military 

and  strategic  purposes  and  toward 

human  needs  and  sustainable 

development. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  have 
been  designed  to  serve  a  number 
of  different  functions.  Histori¬ 
cally,  the  primary  purpose  has 
been  stopping  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism.  U.S.  aid  has  also  been  used  to  support 
regional  peace  agreements,  advance  U.S.  military 
influence,  secure  access  to  military  bases,  fight 
narcotics  trafficking,  support  economic  development, 
and  provide  relief  from  disasters. 

It  is  clear  from  an  analysis  of  U.S.  aid  patterns  that 
military  and  strategic  aims  have  come  first.  Nearly 
half  of  all  U.S.  foreign  aid  is  military  and  security- 
related  assistance.  The  countries  that  receive  the 
most  U.S.  aid  are  overwhelmingly  those  nations 
considered  important  to  U.S.  military  and  strategic 
interests  (see  Table  A). 

Meeting  the  needs  of  people 
in  developing  countries  has 
been  much  less  a  priority  for 
foreign  aid.  According  to  a 
study  by  the  Overseas  Devel¬ 
opment  Council,  the  U.S. 
devoted  proportionately  much 
more  economic  assistance  to 
countries  classified  by  the 

World  Bank  as  high-income  than  to  those  classified 
as  low-income  (see  Table  B). 

Redirecting  aid  to  help  the  needy,  encourage  human 
rights,  and  protect  the  environment  is  not  only  a 


moral  imperative,  it  is  also  in  the  long-term  U.S. 
national  interest.  Pervasive  poverty  and  human 
rights  violations  in  the  developing  world  lead  to 
environmental  destruction  and  political  instabil¬ 
ity.  Equitable  economic  development  and  respect 
for  human  rights,  on  the  other  hand,  can 

strengthen  political  stability. 

*  Aid  Sending  U.S.  aid  to  those  in 

ftahon*ofU.S.$)  need  is  also  cost-effective.  In 
$  3,650.0  Somalia,  for  example,  the  U.S. 

$  2,300.2  spent  almost  $1  billion  to  sup- 
$  804.0  port  a  corrupt  military  dictator 

$  555.1  because  he  was  considered  an 
$  350.6  ally  in  the  fight  against  commu- 
$  291.6  nism  in  neighboring  Ethiopia. 

$  263.6  Somalia's  government  spent 

^  J  $597  on  its  military  for  every 

- - - - '  one  dollar  it  devoted  to  social 

services.  The  effects  of  this 
misdirected  aid  were  seen  in  Somalia’s  civil  war 
and  the  resulting  economic  collapse,  starvation, 
and  refugee  crisis.  The  subsequent  U.S.  military 
operation  there  cost  $750  million — over  50%  more 
than  the  U.S.  spent  on  development  aid  for  all  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa  in  FY  1992. 

Future  political  disasters  like  the  situation  in 
Somalia  might  be  prevented  by  rethinking  the 
goals  of  our  foreign  aid  programs.  Eliminating 
military  and  security  assistance  would  nearly 
double  the  funds  available  for  humanitarian  and 
development  aid,  without 

.  j3\  increasing  the  cost  to  U.S. 

.  Economic  Aid,  .  ^ 

’  taxpayers. 

(ory  (FY  1991,  in  U.S.  $) 

Aid  per  Capita  As  the  Congress  debates 

the  FY94  foreign  aid  bill  in 
^  the  coming  months,  FCNL 

ries  $  4.25  calling  for  sharp 

3S  -  $  258.88  reductions  in  military  aid 

,E  B  J  and  rechanneling  funds  to 

support  human  rights  and 
to  help  provide  adequate  food,  clean  water,  sanita¬ 
tion,  basic  health  care,  and  education  for  people  in 
developing  nations.  These  goals  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  as  we  move  beyond  the  Cold  War  policies 
of  militarized  foreign  aid. 
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Aid  to  the  Newly  Independent  States 


Despite  the  tremendous  political  and  economic 
changes  that  have  occurred  over  the  past  two 
years,  fifty  years  of  Cold  War  priorities  have 
had  a  devastating  effect  on  the  fledgling  democ¬ 
racies  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  transi¬ 
tion  from  a  command  to  a  market  economy, 
coupled  with  the  legacy  of  Cold  War  military 
buildup,  has  left  many  of  these  countries 
plagued  with  infrastructure  and  human  needs 
problems.  Food  and  housing  shortages,  low 
wages,  and  swiftly  rising  inflation  have  caused 
many  people  to  feel  discouraged  and  frustrated 
with  the  economic  reform.  The  political  insta¬ 
bility  and  inter-ethnic  tensions  that  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  these  hardships  place  the  whole 
region  at  risk  for  civil  and  international  con¬ 
flicts. 

This  year’s  aid  package  to  the  Newly  Indepen¬ 
dent  States  (NIS)  seeks  to  help  reverse  such 
trends.  The  aid  package  has  two  goals.  First,  it 
will  attempt  to  make  recognizable  the  benefits 
of  economic  reform,  to  reassure  those  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  current  economic  conditions.  Second, 
it  will  initiate  new  programs  to  support  positive 
trends  in  the  region  now,  so  that  they  can 
contribute  to  the  long-term  and  on-going  reform 
process. 

What's  In  the  Package? 

The  information  available  from  government 
sources  about  this  aid  package  continues  to 
change.  When  this  Newsletter  went  to  press, 
FCNL  still  did  not  have  a  clear  picture  of  the 
actual  amounts  of  spending  that  will  be  needed 
to  fund  the  package  or  how  the  aid  will  be 
specifically  allocated.  Another  unknown  is  how 
much  of  this  package  will  be  "new”  money,  as 
opposed  to  reprogrammed,  unspent  money  from 
last  year's  accounts.  In  light  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,  we  offer  you  a  general  description  of 
the  proposed  U.S.  and  multilateral  packages. 

The  U.S.  package  expands  on  areas  taken  up 
in  last  year's  Freedom  Support  Act  but  also 
initiates  some  new  programs  to  meet  emerging 
needs.  Although  it  does  provide  some  humani¬ 


tarian  aid,  such  as  medical  supplies,  the  bulk  of  the 
package  focuses  on  creating  conditions  for  long-term 
economic  and  political  stability.  Programs  will  ad¬ 
dress  sectors  such  as  energy  and  the  environment, 
housing,  and  private-industry  development.  It  will 
also  provide  low-interest  credits  for  U.S.  food  exports. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  funds  budgeted  in  the 
Freedom  Support  Act  will  assist  countries  of  the 
former  USSR  other  than  Russia,  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  follow  a  similar  path  toward  reform. 

The  multilateral  package,  a  collaboration  by  the  G- 
7  nations  (U.S.,  Japan,  U.K.,  France,  Germany, 

Canada,  and  Italy),  focuses  on  types  of  assistance  that 
will  help  restructure  important  areas  of  the  economy, 
stabilize  the  currency,  finance  exports,  and  speed  up 
the  privatization  of  state  enterprises.  Of  the  nearly 
$30  billion  worth  of  aid  proposed  by  the  G-7,  the  U.S. 
promised  to  contribute  $500  million. 

Is  It  Worth  It? 

With  only  so  much  money  to  go  around,  many  people 
are  asking,  why  give  more  to  Russia  and  the  newly 
independent  states?  Truly,  as  the  article  on  page  4 
illustrates,  there  are  many  countries  that  are  in  des¬ 
perate  need  of  development  funds,  not  to  mention  the 
U.S.  itself.  Why,  then,  the  NIS? 

FCNL  believes  that  their  peaceful  transition  to  a  new 
economic  system  and  to  democratic  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  the  security  interests  of  all  members  of  the 
international  community.  This  aid  package  is  an 
investment  that  will  help  to  strengthen  relationships 
between  the  international  community  and  these  new 
nations. 

FCNL  supports  the  recent  attempts  in  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
to  reprogram  money  from  defense  accounts  to  pay  for 
this  year’s  aid  package  to  Russia.  It  seems  only  fitting 
that  military  money  be  used  to  undo  some  of  the 
damage  of  Cold  War  policies. 

The  administration  and  Congress  should  be  challenged 
to  respond  to  U.S.  domestic  needs,  and  the  needs  of 
other  nations,  but  not  by  denying  or  delaying  aid  to 
the  newly  independent  states.  Messages  of  support  for 
U.S.  aid  to  the  NIS  should  be  communicated  to  your 
representatives  and  senators. 
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Key  Questions 

Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  began 
negotiations  on  a  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (NAFTA)  in  July  1991.  In  December 
1992,  President  Bush,  President  Salinas  of  Mexico, 
and  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  of  Canada  formally 
signed  the  agreement.  NAFTA  is  essentially  a 
commercial  agreement.  It  covers  a  business 
agenda  with  rules  for  freer  investment  and  trade 
and  stronger  protection  for  patents  and  copyrights. 

It  does  not  cover  protections  for  human  rights, 
working  conditions,  labor  rights,  or  environmental 
standards. 

President  Clinton  has  supported  NAFTA  as  signed, 
but  has  insisted  on  negotiating  additional  parallel 
agreements  with  Mexico  and  Canada  to  address 
labor  practices  and  environmental  standards.  He 
thus  hopes  to  prevent  each  jurisdiction  from  lower¬ 
ing  its  standards,  either  by  law  or  lack  of  enforce¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  attract  investment  and  jobs. 

NAFTA  is  not  a  treaty,  requiring  Senate  ratifica¬ 
tion,  but  a  trade  agreement.  It  is  the  implementing 
legislation  to  be  passed  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  that  will  carry  the  force  of  law.  Under  the 
congressional  “fast  track”  rules,  the  legislation 
must  be  voted  on  in  90  legislative  days  after  its 


LOOKING  BACK..,. 

In  July  1973,  this  appeared  on  page  one  of  the 
FCNL  Newsletter:  “WTiy  Worry  About 
Trade?  World  trade  . . .  can  lower  prices  and 
increase  the  selection  of  consumer  goods.  It 
affects  jobs  and  the  general  economy,  both 
here  and  abroad.  Trade  generally  improves 
relations  between  countries.  And  trade  is 
important  for  the  poor  countries,  being  far 
more  significant  to  development  than  foreign 
aid. ...”  As  for  protecting  U.S.  workers  by 
means  of  trade  restrictions,  the  article  said,  “A 
better  solution  . . .  would  be  a  national  policy 
of  full  employment  with  adjustment  assistance 
for  anyone  displaced  by  any  economic  fluctua¬ 
tions.  ...” 

....Glimpses  from  50  years  of  FCNL  history. 


about  NAFTA 

introduction,  and  no  amendments  are  allowed. 

When  the  negotiation  of  the  parallel  agreements  is 
completed  this  summer,  the  administration  will 
work  out  the  details  of  the  implementing  legisla¬ 
tion  with  congressional  leaders,  in  order  to  have 
agreement  before  it  is  introduced.  The  implement¬ 
ing  legislation  for  NAFTA  is  expected  to  be  sent  to 
Congress  in  September.  In  this  unusual  process, 
constituents  will  need  to  voice  their  opinions  now, 
as  the  legislation  is  being  shaped. 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  is 
really  a  codification  and  extension  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  and  trade  that,  along  with  migration,  have 
been  integrating  the  economies  of  the  U.S.  and 
Mexico  for  decades,  and  that  accelerated  during  the 
1980s.  Modern  transportation,  communications, 
and  financial  mobility  tie  together  the  economies  of 
these  neighbors  with  different  and  complementary 
productive  endowments.  While  the  U.S.  is  rich  in 
capital,  technology,  skilled  workers,  and  a  temper¬ 
ate  climate,  Mexico  is  rich  in  mostly  less-skilled 
labor  and  a  tropical  climate,  creating  strong  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  to  integration.  Questions  are 
raised,  however,  about  what  civil,  political,  and 
social  standards  will  be  used  as  the  defining 
foundation  for  the  economic  integration. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  has  not 
yet  determined  a  final  position  on  NAFTA.  We 
have  taken  up  a  concern  that  enforceable  human 
rights  guarantees  be  built  into  the  foundation  of 
NAFTA.  Serious  human  rights  violations  that  will 
undermine  a  constructive  relationship  are  found  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  U.S. 
Border  Patrol  has  a  documented  history  of  brutal¬ 
ity  toward,  and  even  murder  of,  undocumented 
immigrants  crossing  the  border.  Illegal  and  dan¬ 
gerous  working  conditions  for  Mexican  migrant 
labor  in  the  U.S.  have  long  been  common.  In 
Mexico,  basic  civil  and  political  rights,  such  as  free 
speech,  free  press,  clean  elections,  and  redress  of 
wrongs  in  the  courts,  are  routinely  abused.  There 
is  a  serious  problem  of  violence  against  journalists, 
labor  and  environmental  activists,  and  opposition 
party  leaders.  The  courts  are  controlled  by  the 
ruling  party.  A  system  of  “impunity”  has  existed 
for  years  for  the  Mexican  federal  police  and  also, 
apparently,  for  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol. 


(Cont.  on  p.  7) 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  to  help  with  postage  and 
handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  this  list  (with  your  name! address  on  reverse),  and  mail  to  FCNL. 


□  G-363-FOR  Quaker  Peace  Testimony:  Past  or  Future! 
Joe  Volk’s  address  at  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 
3121193  (11  pages) 

□  G-376-FOR  Military  Intervention  in  the  Balkans. 

FCNL  action  message  of  April  23, 1993. 

□  L*396-FOR  Letter  to  Pres.  Clinton  from  FCNL  and 
AFSC  re:  efforts  for  peace  in  the  Balkans.  5/21/93 

□  R*397-FOR  Op-ed  article  on  Bosnia  by  Ronald  Steel,  in 
The  New  York  Times,  May  23,  1993. 

□  G-3105-FOR  An  FCNL  Discussion  Paper  on  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  6/1/93 

□  R-3106-FOR  Article  on  NAFTA  by  Don  Reeves  in 
“Christian  Century.”  6/16/93 

□  G-398'MIL  Stop  This  Military  Spending  “Business  as 
Usual.”  5/24/93 

_ 

( Cont.  from  p.  6) 

Effective  human  rights  guarantees  will  be  essential 
to  a  constructive  NAFTA  relationship.  One  of  the 
current  stumbling  blocks  is  the  very  lax  enforce¬ 
ment  in  Mexico  of  otherwise  good  labor  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  laws.  The  proposed  NAFTA  commis¬ 
sions  on  the  environment  and  labor,  even  if  given 
the  authority  to  impose  trade  sanctions,  will  not  be 
empowered  to  enforce  Mexican  law.  Only  Mexicans 
can  require  their  own  governments  (local  and 
federal)  to  enforce  the  law,  through  holding  them 
accountable  in  elections,  the  press,  and  the  courts. 
None  of  these  ways  are  effective  now,  due  to  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Mexico.  No  NAFTA 
agreements  on  labor  and  environmental  standards 
can  have  “real  teeth,”  as  promised,  without  effec¬ 
tive  human  rights  in  Mexico. 


What  civil,  political,  and  social  standards 
will  be  used  as  the  defining  foundation  for 
the  economic  integration? 


A  harmonious  and  constructive  North  American 
relationship  will  depend  on  mutual  trust  and 
respect.  Both  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  will  need  to 
raise  their  observance  of  human  rights  in  order  to 
build  the  basis  for  that  mutual  trust. 


□  G-393-MIL  Action  Alert:  Urge  the  President  to  Keep 
His  Promise  to  End  Nuclear  Testing!  5/5/93 

□  C-359-DOM  Letter  to  House  Armed  Services  subcom¬ 
mittee,  on  economic  conversion.  3/31/93 

□  G-3102-DOM  Creating  the  Economy  We  Need  Now: 
Serving  the  World’s  Civilian  Markets.  (Economic 
Conversion)  5/27/93 

□  R-3103-DOM  A  Program  for  Economic  Conversion. 
Citizens  Budget  Campaign  Option  Paper  prepared  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Economic  Conversion  and 
Disarmament.  1/93 

FCNL  Washington  Newsletter: 

□  In  large-print  format 

□  On  audiotape 

(There  is  no  extra  cost  to  you  for  these  Newsletter 
formats.) 


One  plan  to  strengthen  human  rights  enforcement 
is  to  use  the  Inter-American  system  of  human 
rights,  negotiated  and  maintained  at  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  (OAS).  Cases  alleging 
violations  can  be  brought  to  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  which  can  give 
recommendations.  Critical  for  enforcement,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  Inter- American  Court  of  Human 
Rights,  whose  judgments  have  the  binding  force  of 
law.  Mexico  has  ratified  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
vention  on  Human  Rights,  but  has  not  recognized 
the  authority  of  the  Court.  The  U.S.  has  done 
neither  (nor  has  Canada),  although  it  participated 
in  all  the  negotiations  to  create  these  institutions. 

Other  human  rights  conventions  that  seem  particu¬ 
larly  relevant  to  the  NAFTA  relationship  are  the 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Discrimination  Against  Women  (CEDAW)  and  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Protection  of  the 
Rights  of  All  Migrant  Workers  and  their  Families. 
Women  workers  are  at  particular  risk  from  the 
effects  of  NAFTA,  both  from  job  loss  and  increasing 
job  hazards  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  from  job 
hazards  and  declining  rural  opportunities  in 
Mexico.  The  U.S.  has  not  ratified  either  of  these 
conventions. 
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INSIDE 
An  Appeal: 
Moral  Imagination 
for  Bosnia 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  1^  8  other  Friends’ 
organisations  in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of 
views  in  theFCNL  WASHINOTOS NEWSLETTER 
are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Poliqf,  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the 
leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and 
for  like-minded  Friendx 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contribu¬ 
tors  include:  Joe  Volk,  Ruth  Flower,  Nangr  Nye,  Amy 
Wilson,  Joshua  Rodin,  Tara  Coles,  Joanna  McMann, 
Alison  Oldham,  Laura  PetrofT 
A  $26  annual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  the 
Newsletter  for  one  year  (11  issues).  Also  availaUe  in 
micn^orm  from  University  Microfilms  International, 
300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 
41806. 

Printed  on  recycled  paper. 


Finding  New  Income  to  Pay  the  Bills 


Congress  is  now  debating  President  Clinton’s  tax 
proposals,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  his  deficit 
reduction  plan.  The  plan  includes  a  whole  list  of 
tax  increases,  some  of  which  affect  all  income 
levels.  Four-fifths  of  the  new  revenues,  however, 
come  from  increased  taxes  from  the  top  income 
brackets. 

More  revenues  needed.  The  tax  cuts  adopted  in 
the  early  ’80s  have  already  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury 
more  than  a  trillion  dollars  in  lost  revenue,  and 
deficits  have  soared  upward  ever  since.  To  regain 
control  of  the  deficit,  new  revenues  are  needed. 
They  should  be  collected  progressively  from  those 
most  able  to  pay — the  same  group  that  has  been 
excused  from  its  proportionate  responsibility  for 
more  than  a  decade. 


Four-fifths  of  the  new  revenues  in  the 
tax  proposal  come  from  a  higher  tax 
rate  for  high-income  taxpayers. 


Lower  taxes  for  lower  income  people.  The 
“Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,”  which  directly  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  of  taxes  owed,  has  been  available 
for  many  years  to  very  low-income  working  people 
who  have  children.  The  President’s  proposal  would 
increase  the  amount  of  the  credit,  and  would  ex¬ 
pand  the  number  of  people  eligible  for  the  credit.  A 
separate  proposal  would  extend  the  credit  to  work¬ 
ing  people  who  do  not  have  children. 


The  proposed  energy  tax,  however,  partly  offsets 
the  benefit  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit.  The 
“energy  tax” — or  the  BTU  tax — will  raise  the  prices 
of  heating  fuel  and  gasoline  for  everyone,  exacer¬ 
bating  some  of  the  unavoidable  costs  of  being  poor 
(older  cars,  un-weatherized  homes).  Even  so, 
raising  the  cost  of  energy  use  is  an  important 
component  of  a  national  long-term  strategy  to 
conserve  energy  and  protect  the  environment. 

Prospects?  The  President’s  entire  economic 
package  is  in  jeopardy  at  this  time.  Substantial 
deficit  reduction  over  the  next  five  years  rests 
heavily  on  raising  new  revenues.  At  the  same 
time,  the  President  is  commited  to  including  all 
parts  of  this  democratic  society  in  the  nation’s 
economy.  Income  transfers  and  other  supports,  for 
low-income  people  are  a  necessary  part  of  that 
commitment. 

Your  action  can  make  a  difference.  Your 
representative  and  your  senators  hear  more  about 
“no  more  taxes”  than  any  other  subject.  Even 
though  four-fifths  of  the  weight  of  this  package 
falls  on  the  richest  two  percent  among  us,  many 
average  citizens  are  raising  their  voices  on  behalf 
of  that  two  percent. 

Will  there  be  clear  voices  raised  on  behalf  of  the 
15%  who  live  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level? 
Will  anyone  speak  on  behalf  of  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  who  will  be  paying  our  bills  if  we  don’t  raise 
sufficient  revenues  to  pay  our  own  way? 
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